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ABSTRACT 

The identification of persons qualified for 
management positions in supermarkets is the subject of this report 
based on a master’s problem. The overall objective of the study was 
to develop criteria that would indicate an employee’s abilities in 
leadership, communications, mathematics, and judgment. The 
development of management training was based oh 2 hypotheses: (1) 
There is a positive correlation between attaining the position of 
manager and that person's attaining leadership in high school and 
college activities or sports; and (2) Present managers will score 80X 
or higher on the Tiffin Lawshe Adaptability Test. Results indicate 
that the Tiffin Lawshe test can be used by the supermarket industry 
in selection of persons for training programs; a questionnaire gave 
an adequate indication of leadership ability; education did influence 
the test scores; and the test and questionnaire did not take 
personality, attitudes and goals into consideration. However, the 
Extension Division of the University could coordinate industry 
train in g programs, and one can use scientific principles to arrive at 
sound, useful, and pertinent information. (RS) 
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The following is a report of a study made as a basis 




for a Master's problem. It is noted, that this is in the 




area of assembling information relative to produce 
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management personnel at retail level. This information is 




available to anyone, especially those in produce super- 
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marketing. However, any application, interpretation or use 
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is solely at the discretion and responsibility of those 
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using it and not that of the University of Missouri staff 
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CHAPTER I - SITUATION 



A. THE BACKGROUND 

For the present, and the foreseeable future, people 
must depend on supermarkets to secure their supply of food. 
From the supermarket shelves the consumers pick and choose 
the items they need or desire. As the population centers 
have grown, the number of food centers have, of necessity, 
increased. In the small city of Columbia, Missouri, the 
supermarket industry increased in numbers by over one hundred 
per cent from I960 to 1971. In the city of St. Louis, 
Missouri, one chain doubled the number of their stores in the 
twelve years ending in 1971* According to a supermarket 
personnel director, "This increase in number of stores has 
put a tremendous amount of pressure on management to fill 
supermarket departments with qualified personnel. This is 
especially true of the position of department manager." * 

The reason for this lack of department managers was that these 
qualified individuals had been moved into new stores, as they 
opened, as store managers. Higher level personnel were needed 
at a rate greater than that at which they were being produced. 

This lack of qualified personnel had led both to the 
"stealing" of personnel from each other and to the recruitment 
of college students and graduates. As this change took place 
within a short span of time, few, if any, in the supermarket 



1. From a personal interview. 
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industry had made plans to alleviate the resultant shortages. 
Colleges and universities were also eaueht. oil guard, and had 
not been ot much help in supplying the necessary qunlilio.l 
personnel. In renernl, then, Idiin had I «* I L l.lie supermarke Ln 

with having to promote I rom witliin their own rank:;. This 
had proven disappoint) up lor some supermarkets, since some 
employees had been in the employment of the supermarkets for 
only a short time, and they lacked experience and knowledge 
of the industry. The securing of new employees had also been 
discouraging, for many of the prospective young men were either, 
1) in the armed forces, 2) in college, or 3) gainfully employed 
elsewhere . 

Why were dosireable people employed elsewhere? Why 
had they not inquired into the supermarket industry for employ- 
ment? This problem is not dealt with iri this paper; however, 
it is important to note here that the supermarket industry, 
besides having a management problem, had an image problem. 

This image problem, although expounded upon by several industry 
leaders such 1 as Mr. Ed Schnuck, President of Schnucks Stores, 
and J.T. Wyman, President of Super Valu, is best illustrated 
by the following chart. The source of this chart is a thesis 
paper entitled, "Why MBA's Do Not Select a Career in Retailing" 
presented to the Harvard Business School in April, 1965. 
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TWO VIKW:*. OK KKTAil.INO 



Charac teristics 


Retail executives rated 
retailing for listed 
characteristics as 
f ollows: 


MBA students rated 
retailing for 
listed character- 
istics as follows: 


image and status 


Changing, but still 
fairly low 


Low 


Kami ly 
dominat ion 


Becoming less of a 
factor 


High 


Importance of 
education 


The more retailing 
progresses, the more 
the requirement for 
sophisticated 
techn iques 


Of little 
importance 


Advancement 


High, great need for 
qualified people 


Low 


Salaries 


Comparable at some 
schools, lower than 
average at others 


Lower than school 
average, lower than 
other fields 


Work nights/ 
Saturdays 


A person must work 
hard to get to the 
top 


Would expect to 
work as hard at 
any other job 


Opportunities 
for creativity 
and initiative 


High 


Low 



2. "The Crisis in Management Development," Food Topics , XXII, 1 
(January, 1967 ), p. 12, 
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Tli i j bo iii/' true, then tin?' identification ot management people 
already within the industry was of real importance, 

Tli e management of the produce department was more 
critical than that of some of the other departments of a 
supermarket, because of the perishability of the items handled. 
It was necessary that these managers apply good judgment to 
prevent spoilage from mishandling, faulty storage, or improper 
trimming. Since they ordered produce usually once a week, they 
needed to be cognizant of consumer shopping habits, the effects 
of seasons, and the occurrence of holidays so that there was 
no loss due to overages and that customers were not left 
without because of shortages. The manager’s knowledge of 
quality versus price was critical to mainta in in:.: product flow. 
The ability to reason through the department historical data 
in projecting weekly and monthly sales was necessary to the 
produce manager. David Bartz, in the February, 1970 issue of 
Supermarket ing listed the four parts of sales projecting as: 

"t. Assemble the historical sales data. 

"2. Make the sales forecast. 

"3. Audit the forecast by comparing the sales forecast 
with actual sales. 

"4. Study the results and measure degrees of varience 
between the estimate and actual sales." ^ 

From the dimensions mentioned above, it was obvious 
that a produce manager needed to possess the abilities to 

3. David Bartz, "Projecting Produce Sales," Supermarketing , 
XXV, 2 (February, 1970), p. 55. 
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i. on iriiuc I. i vo Ly f use nn the mo t ins , and common ica to . ! t. 

mighl. be noted hero that one supermarket chain had drawn live 
company vice-presidents from their produce managers in the 
fifteen years prior to the writing of this paper, 

B. Till*: PROBLEM 

One quickly observes that people who were qualified 
lor mniihgomonl positions wore not easily identified or 
procured. identifying these people was the weakest link in 
obtaining replacement personnel for management positions. In 
the supermarket industry were found the small, individually 
owned store and the huge national chain store organization, 
with several variations in between, Mos ; ; stores did not have 
a personnel department which could help with employee evaluation 
and training, A survey of the stores in Columbia, Missouri, 
revealed only four of the fifteen major supermarkets with 
personnel departmen ts wi thin their organization; in tills case 
these were the four major chain stores in the city. Even where 
these personnel departments did exist, the selection of persons 
for positions was not easy. The problem was: there existed few, 
and in most cases no, criteria for selecting employees from 
within department ranks for managerial training programs where 
decisions were made upon short time exposure to the employee, 

C. THE OBJECTIVES 

The over-all objective of this study was to develop 
criteria that would indicate an employee's abilities in 
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1 ondrrsh ip, communi cat ions, mafluuna tics, and judgment. Those 
areas were agreed on by one supermarket chain owner, three 
personnel department heads, and seven store managers as being 
important in the selection of employees for training programs 
and advancement. 

Further Objectives . 

1, To establish Tif f in-bawshe Adaptability Tost score norms 
for local produce department managers. 

To provide a meaningful and reliable tool for supermarket 
owners, store managers, and personnel departments to use in 
the selection of employees for training programs. 

3. To provide data as a basis for new Extension programming 
with supermarket businesses on local and/or regional and/or 
statewide levels. It would appear that these indicators 
would apply to any business as long as the desired variables 
were the same as in this report. This would broaden con- 
siderably the possible Extension audience. 

4 . To serve ns n basis I rotn which l.o develop employee training 
programs lor the supermarket industry to strengthen identified 
weak areas in communications, mathematical ability, and 
judgment (deductive reasoning ability). Again, other 
industries might also be included. 

5. To learn application of scientific principles and method- 
ology through the employment of a research instrument and 
the execution of a research project. 



CHAPTER II - REVIEW OK LITERATURE, 
llYl'OTlll*:: , and aduiihsitioN:- 



A. :'TDI)Y VAR I AiM.Ko 



The need for criteria had been pointed out by several 
people. George L. Baker, Jr., Director of Education for 
Supermarket Institute said in Food Topics , January, 1967, 

"... and the young people must buy a pie-in-the-sky because 
supermarket companies in general offer little specific formal 
training beyond the store manager level. Generally such 
training as there is is not too meaningful - there are no 
job descriptions, no performance evaluations, no recognition," 
In the same article, David :'i | verherg , Genera l Manager ol 
Wake I'ern Foods said, "The great challenge to us as trainers. 



(is to) attract and develop great numbers of capable people 

from the school and train talented people in our own 

ranks." ^ A vice-president of National Foods once pointed out 
that if he looked at a company and their management at all 
levels came primarily from outside, they did not have good 
selection standards and had not been able to develop the 
people they needed. 

Probably W.N. Mitchell in an article entitled, "What 
Peakes a Business Leader" said it best, "Everyone in a position 



4. "The Crisis in Management Development," Food Topics, XXII, 1 
(January, 1967), p. 12. 



5. Ibid., p. 14. 
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oi nu thori ty muni. ,i u 1 1 ; ’ t ? people and llirir potential lor - growth 
as a part of their job; administrators perforce are always 
sizing up subordinates in hiring staff, in fixing compensation 
levels, in recognizing progress by promotions. Unfortunately 
these administrators have few truely objective standards to 
guide them," ” 

The need for this kind of criteria was a present one 
wit)', nearly every supermarket organization across the country, 
A check with Columbia, Missouri, supermarkets substantiated 
this fact. Since several of the large supermarkets had 
training programs, early detection of a person with management 
abilities would help in two ways. First, it would get these 
individuals started up the management ladder, thus preventing 
their loss due to stagnation and discouragement. Second, 
training was expensive; why train everyone when, if criteria 
were available, those with potential only could be trained? 

And why train in all areas when, with criteria, the weak areas 
could be isolated? 

If criteria were to be useful, the factors to be 
included were those upon which store owners and managers 
agreed to be important, understandable, and useful to them. 
Many variables were considered: 

1, Goals - personal and company 

2, Leadership ability 

3, Business ability 

6. W.N. Mitchell, "What Makes a Business Leader?," Personnel , 
May-June, 1968, p, 56, 
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ij. Coir.tnur.ica t i ons 
N, At. tU'.ulo 
(., IVrsona I i t.v 

7. Menial ability 

8. Mental cn pa city 

9. Creativity 

From this list two variables were selected for study. These 
two variables were leadership ability and mental ability. 

These were chosen for two reasons. First, neither leadership 
ability nor mental ability were easily assessed by interview. 
Second, the results of tests given to determine the extent of 
these abilities could also give indications of strength or 
weakness in other areas. 

B. LEADERSHIP 

As in any organization, if it is to function 
efficiently, effectively, and profitably, the supermarket 
business must have people with leadership ability. C.A. Gibb 
said, "... it may be said that leadership is a concept applied 
to the structure of a group to describe the situation when 
some personalities are so placed in the group that their will, 
feelintT, and insight are perceived to direct and control 
others in the persuit of common ends." ^ One might liken the 
produce manager to any person involved in a leadership role 
of an extra-curricular activity in high school or college. 

7. C.A. Gibb (ed.), Leadership (Bungay: The Chaucer Press, 

1969). p. 214. 
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